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taking detail every portion of the human figure from the hair to 
the feet, in order to discover the particular ideals of beauty 
attaching to each, and brings out many interesting facts. 
His conclusions would seem to show that after all human nature 
has not changed very much with the centuries, and that beauty 
is more than skin deep. 

Towards an Enduring Peace. A Symposium of Peace Proposals and 
Programs 1914-1915. Compiled by Randolph S. Bourne. New York : 
American Association for International Conciliation. Pp. xi, 336. 

The Basis of Durable Peace. By Cosmos. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 191 7. Pp. 144. 

The aim of the first of the above publications "is to present 
a discussion of some of the most hopeful and constructive sug- 
gestions for the settlement of the war on terms that would make 
for a lasting peace." Many writers are represented; Mr. Bourne 
selecting his material from books, magazines, manifestoes, pro- 
grammes, etc., that have appeared since the beginning of the 
war. A most valuable compilation. 

The second publication consists of sixteen essays written by 
the anonymous "Cosmos" and published, as readers of the 
Times will remember, in the columns of that newspaper in the 
months of November and December, 1916. In an appendix are 
gathered an exchange of letters between "Cosmos" and his 
critics. S. L. Ware. 

A Critical Study of the Historical Method of Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, with an Excursus on the Historical Conception of the Puritan 
Revolution from Clarendon to Gardiner. By Roland G. Usher. Washing- 
ton University Studies, Vol. Ill, Pt. ii, No. 1. St. Louis. 1915. Pp. 159. 

In this essay Professor Usher has little trouble in convicting 
the great historian of the Puritan Revolution of numerous in- 
consistencies in his judgments on men and events. He also 
taxes Gardiner's work with the lack of broad generalizations, and 
accuses him of employing the methods and style of the learned 
annalist rather than those of the scientific historian. So far so 
good. Had Dr. Usher pointed out these flaws in a simple straight- 
forward manner, he would have rendered good service to histor- 
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ical criticism. But our critic at once predisposes the impartial 
reader against his own critical ability, when he shows a desire to 
pursue his noble quarry even to the death. We cannot better 
condemn this tendency of Dr. Usher's than in the words of his 
own critics, the first in reviewing a previous work of Dr. Usher, 
the other two in speaking of his present essay on Gardiner. 
They point out his pride "in avoiding all old-fashioned and out- 
worn views"; his "strain of exaggeration"; his application of 
"so much knowledge, ingenuity and labor .... to the search 
for petty flaws in the work of a great historian" ; his selecting 
"isolated sentences, whole volumes apart," and subjecting them 
"to mathematical analysis" — these faults are all exemplified in 
the work that lies before us. (See American Historical Review, 
October, 1914, pp. 161-163, and October, 1916, pp. 143-145. 
Also Pease, The Leveller Movement, 367, reviewed supra.) 

S. L. Ware. 



Workfellows in Social Progression. By Kate Stephens. New York : 
Sturgis and Walton Company. 1916. $1.50 net. 

This late volume of essays by Miss Stephens includes a Pro- 
logue, followed by six papers on the working together of social 
forces which have had some important effect on social progress. 
The Prologue presents a clever discussion, and admits an ad- 
vancing social will and mankind's secular progress. This is fol- 
lowed by "Our Country Newspaper as a Workfellow" — its 
record of social conditions. The second essay shows the influ- 
ence of "Woman's Collegiate Education as a Workfellow." 
Then follows: "Uses and Abuses of Two English Words/' 
namely, 'female' and 'woman'; "Plato's Imperishable Epi- 
gram," a suggestive piece of work; "Fables of Bronze and Iron 
Ages," and "Tobacco Battered and Pipes Shattered," based on 
a contemporary poet's protest at the beginning of tobacco-smok- 
ing in England. T. P. B. 



